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Analysis 


Introduction*  During  the  last  few  years  there  has  taken  place  in  our 
churches  an  awakening  on  the  subject  of  the  religious  education  of  the 
child.  The  cause  of  this  awakening  is  the  failure  of  cur  Sunday  Schools 
to  hold  the  boys  and  young  men  for  the  church,  m the  future  the  stress 
must  be  placed  on  the  side  of  prevention;  for  the  saving  of  children 
is  the  most  economic  way  of  saving  the  world. 

I The  tame,  the  school  and  the  church  are  the  three  great  institu- 
tions of  childhood  and  they  must  cooperate  in  the  education  of  the  child. 

A)  The  home  stands  first  and  nothing  can  compensate  a child  for  the 
lack  of  true  Christian  parents.  In  this  age  of  city  life,  more  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  home,  family  worship  must  be  reinstated  and  child- 
ren must  be  instructed  in  religion.  When  parents  feel  incapable  of  per- 
forming this  task,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  church  to  prepare  them  for 
their  work. 

B)  Looking  to  our  schools  we  see  that  no  definite  instruction  in  mor- 
als or  religion  is  given.  Whatever  our  opinion  may  be  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  giving  religious  instruction  in  schools  that  are  maintained  by 

a general  tax,  it  is  a noteworthy  fact  that  public  school  education  is 
not  complete.  Knowledge  is  power  for  sinner  as  well  as  saint.  Therefore 
secular  education  without  religion  is  dangerous.  By  crowding  religious 
instruction  into  one  hour  a week,  the  sense  of  proportion  is  greatly 
disturbed,  some  of  our  churches  are  establishing  day  schools  as  a means 
of  solving  this  question. 

C)  Until  parents  meet  their  responsibility  and  until  the  school  chan- 
ges its  attitude  toward  religion,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  re- 
ligious education  is  left  to  the  church  and  more  particularly  to  the 
Sunday  School.  We  shall  consider  this  institution  in  its  relation  to 
the  child  of  the  preadolescent  period,  after  noting  the  term  religious 
education. 

II  The  preadolescent  period  is  that  receptive  period  from  r. ine  to 
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thirteen  which  corresponds  to  the  Junior  stage  of  the  Sunday  School,  we 
shall  describe  the  physical,  mental  and  emotional  characteristics  of  a 
.child  of  this  period. 

A)  All  education  rests  on  a physical  oasis.  A strong  and  healthy  oody 
is  the  best  foundation  for  strength  of  mind  and  integrity  of  heart.  Slow 
growth  and  intense  activity  characterize  this  period.  Health  is  often  at 
its  best.  The  brain  has  reached  its  full  size  and  the  mental  powers  devel- 
op rapidly. 

B)  The  chief  mental  characteristic  is  receptivity.  The  mind  of  the 
child  is  hungry  for  Knowledge.  Curiosity  is  strong.  The  imagination  of 
the  Junior  is  concrete  and  a desire  for  certainty  and  reality  is  develop- 
ing. Reason  is  in  its  elementary  stages.  Memory  is  now  one  of  the  domi- 
nant mental  powers.  Reading  is  becoming  easier  and  therefore  more  of  it 
is  done. 

C)  The  emotional  characteristics  are  largely  selfish.  Trie  Junior  lines 
fair  play  when  his  interests  are  concerned. 

The  collecting  instinct  appears  in  this  period.  Play  to  be  fully 
enjoyed  must  now  be  cooperative.  The  gang  spirit  is  pres  >nt  and  some  boys 
and  girls  are  inseparable.  The  sexes  are  repellent  in  adolescence. 

Ill  The  Definition  of  the  Term,  Religious  Education. 

A)  We  will  use  the  term  in  the  proad  sense  which  recognizes  the  princi- 
ple of  tie  unity  and  continuity  of  education  and  of  life.  The  mind  is  uni- 
tary and  abiding.  The  stages  of  life  hold  together  and  influence  each  other. 
Preadolescence  determines  adolescence. 

B)  Religious  education  ta.Kes  account  of  the  whole  child,  the  whble  edu- 
cator and  the  whole  goal  or  destiny  of  man.  Religion  is  for  all  of  life. 

C)  Religious  education  recognizes  man,  nature,  and  God  as  the  educator 
of  the  race.  God  is  the  source  of  man's  inspiration  to  educate  arid  nature 
is  but  His  law.  The  instinct  to  worship  is  universal  and  God  implanted. 

IV  Tne  Child  and  his  Relation  to  God. 
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A)  The  child  is  naturally  religious.  We  are  not  cal  leu  to  ingraft  a new 
thing  into  the  child  out  only  to  train  ana  develop  a native  power  or  ten- 
dency. 

B)  The  child  is  religious  in  his  own  way.  Physically  and  mentally,  chil- 
dren differ  from  adults  and  it  is  hut  normal*-  that  he  should  differ  in  his 
religion. 

C)  The  child's  Knowledge  of  God  is  a natural  development.  It  is  easy  to 
lead  the  Junior  to  worship  Jesus  - the  man  of  power,  ^rayer  should  oecome 
a hahit  with  hoys  and  girls  of  this  age.  Often  there  comes  to  the  Junior 
a desire  to  ma^e  a definite  and  personal  choice  of  Christ,  iiarly  profess- 
ions should  not  he  urged  or  forced  hut  hy  no  means  should  they  he  denied. 

D)  The  religion  of  childhood  is  largely  activity.  Tree  self-activity  is 
now  .considered  an.,  important  element  in  education.  Children  enjoy  taking 
part  in  the  forms  of  worship.  Training  in  religion  has  been  too  largely 
repression. 

V Tne  Aim  of  Religious  Education. 

A)  It  aims  to  develop  right  thinking.  Tne  teacher  should  correct  hasty 
and  erroneous  Judgments  and  sweeping  generalizations  wherever  found. 

B)  The  formation  of  right  hah  its  of  feeling  is  a large  part  of  trie  work 
of  religious  education  . Feelings  are  powerful  and  must  he  controlled. 

C)  The  culture  of  the  will  has  been  neglected  in  our  Sunday  Schools  out 
like  the  intellect  and  the  emotions  it  is  subject  to  growth  and  develop- 
ment . 

VI  The  Junior  Department  of  the  Modern  Sunday  School, 

A)  Its  material  equipment:  Tnis  department  should  have  a room  of  its  own, 

« 

bright  and  attractive  and  thoroughly  furnished  for  its  work. 

B)  The  Superintendent  and  H°r  Work:  It  should  he  her  aim  to  make  the 
department  self-governing  hy  appealing  to  the  Junior's  respect  for  law  and 
authority.  She  plans  and  executes  the  program  for  the  opening  and  closing 
exercises,  The  opening  service  should  he  carefully  plannedso  as  to  produce 
an  atmosphere  of  reverence.  The  music,  the  Biole  reading,  the  prayer,  all 


. 
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should  he  prepared  with  the  children  in  mind.  Memory  work  should  he  empha- 
sized in  this  department.  The  business  should  he  done  orderly  and  at  the 
right  time. 

C)  The  Organization  of  the  Department. 

1.  Division  will  he  made  into  classes  of  six  or  seven  pupils  each. 

2.  The  lessen  periods  will  he  3hcrc  and  something  will  he  provided  £,r 
restless  hands. 

3.  The  library  should  he  revived  and  some  direction  ought  to  he  given 
to  the  hocks  that  Juniors  read. 

VII.  The  teacher. 

A)  Her  qualifications:  Regularity  in  attendance,  punctuality,  cheer- 
fulness, sympathy,  patience,  knowledge,  enthusiasm,  the  power  of 
expression,  these  are  some  of  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a 
faithful  teacher.  But  religion  will  he  her  supreme  quality. 

B)  Her  opportunity:  The  Junior  period  is  the  hahit-f orming  age  and 
this  facte  constitutes  the  teacher's  greatest  opportunity.  The 
formation  of  good  and  worthy  hahi03  is  a matter  of  great  importance 

0)  The  source  of  her  lesson  material:  The  lesson  material  will  he  sel- 
ected according  to  the  natural  interests  of  the  child.  Cld  Testa- 
ment biography  and  history,  general  biography  and  history,  stories 
from  the  mission  fields  and  studies  in  nature  will  furnish  the  mat- 
erial for  the  lesson. 

D ) Her  method  of  teaching:  Tine  child  will  he  the  center  of  the  school 
and  his  need  will  he  her  quide.  The  wise  teacher  can  change  her 
method. 

VIII.  An  Analysis  of  the  Teaching  process  according  to  Merbart. 

A)  The  first  step  is  the  preparation  of  the  pupil's  mind  for  the  rec- 
eption of  the  new  truth,  hie  teacher  must  know  the  contents  of  the 
child's  mind  and  then  she  can  prepare  for  the  new  by  calling  up 
related  ideas. 

B ) The  second  step  is  the  simple  presentation  of  the  new  thought  or 

knowledge. 
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C)  Tlie  third,  step  is  association  or  the  comparing  and  connecting  of 

the  new  with  the  old.  Here  iilistraticns  serve  a very  useful 
purpose,  in  clarifying  the  thought.  They  serve  also  to  hold  the 
attention  of  the  class,  to  aid  the  memory,  and  to  stir  the  con- 
science and  make  a moral  appeal. 

D ) The  fourth  step  is  called  generalization  or  the  presenting  of 
some  central  truth.  This  general  truth  should  he  easily  recog- 
nized hy  the  pupils  at  the  place  in  the  teaching. 

E)  The  last  step  is  considered  the  most  important.  It  is  the  appli- 
cation of  the  lesson  to  every  day  life. 

It  is  the  expression  of  the  impression. 
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There  has  been  a marked  increase  cf  interest  in  the  religious 
training  of  children  during  tlie  past  decade.  A great  awakening  lias 
taken  place  in  some  of  cur  homes  and  churches  on  this  subject. 

Parents  and  teachers  are  beginning  to  realize  as  never  before  that 
children  must  be  educated  in  morals  and  religion  if  they  are  to  be- 
come moral  and  religious  men  a*  women.  Plato  said  that  virtue  may 
be  taught  and  we  cf  the  twentieth  century,  are  beginning  to  believe 
it.  One  can  hardly  pick  up  a journal  or  magazine  these  days,  be 
it  secular  or  religious,  without  finding  something  in  it  regarding 
tlie  training  cf  the  child.  Hundreds  of  bocks  have  been  written  on 
the  subject  in  its  various  phases  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Child  study 
or  Paidclogy  is  a comparatively  new  science  and  we  are  but  in  the 
initual  stages  cf  the  study.  This  increase  cf  interest  in  the  proper 
and  complete  development  cf  the  child  is  ai.sc  evidenced  in  the  train- 
ing classes  that  have  been  organized  for  parents  as  well  as  for 
teachers  and  in  the  Chatauquas  and  Institutes  which  are  now  con- 
sidering the  matter.  Indeed  we  can  almost  say  that  a new  profession 
has  been  created;  for  during  the  past  year  or  two  about  twenty-five 
persons  have  taken  positions  as  directors  cf  religious  education  in 
connection  with  churches. 

The  explanation  cf  this  increased  interest  in  child  study 
can  only  be  found  in  a deep  and  conscious  need.  It  is  reported  that 
three-f iflths  cf  cur  boys  and  youn^ipen^  go  from  the  Sunday  School  into 
the  world  and  never  return  to  (applicate.)  themselves  with  the  church. 

The  fact  that  we  are  losing  sc  large  a percentage  of  our  youth  from 
the  Sunday  school  is  sufficient  grounds  for  an  awakening.  The  friends 
cf  religion  have  slept  when  they  should  have  been  at  work.  The 
church  of  the  future  will  be  and  should  be  the  church  that  best  pro- 
vides for  its  children  and  young  people.  The  need  cf  better  moral 
and  religious  education  is  to  many  the  most  fundamental  aid  the 
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greategt  need  of  our  civilization.  Gradually  we  are  learning  that 
an  ounce  of  prevention  is  indeed  worth  a pound  of  cure,  that  the 
emphasis  should  he  placed  on  construction  ratherA recons  true tlon , on 
formation  rather  than  reformation,  or  as  one  of  our  world  evangelists 
put  it:  "A  fence  at  the  top  of  a precipice  is  better  than  a hospital 
at  the  bottom?  Blessed  be  the  child  or  youth  whose  feet  have  never 
strayed  from  Father's  house;  all  grace  to  parents  or  teacher  wno 
knows  tae  Gospel  of  prevention  and  who  feels  that  his  work  is  to 
keep  the  child  within  the  gates  until  by  deliberate  and  final  choice 
it  elects  it3  membership  in  the  kingdom  as  the  one  great  prize  of 
life, 

A young  child  is  the  most  helpless  of  God's  creatures.  During 
the  immature  years  of  childhood  it  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon 
its  parents;  and  this  very  dependence  gives  t®  parents  the  crown  of 
privilege  in  molding  the  young  life.  A child  comes  into  the  wo rid 
without  choice  or  volition  in  the  matter  and  it  is  the  gracious  duty 
of  parent  or  guardian  to  bring  it  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord.  "The  child  has  not  only  the  right  to  be  born  of  moral 
parents,  but  also  the  right  to  be  trained  in  morality."  Just  as 
truly  can  we  say  that  the  child  has  not  only  the  right  to  be  born  of 
Christian  parents,  but  also  the  right  to  be  trained  in  Christianity. 
Phillips  Brooks  said:  "He  that  helps  a child  helps  humanity  witn  an 
immediateness  that  no  other  help  given  to  a human  creature  in  any 
other  stage  of  human  life  can  possibly  give."  with  wisdom  it  is 
said  that  a man  converted  at  sixty  is  a soul  saved  plus  ten  years  of 
service;  a child  saved  at  ten  is  a soul  saved  plus  sixty  years  of 
service.  No  man  can  measure  the  value  of  a child  until  he  can  exhaust 
the  meaning  of  life,  death,  immortality  and  eternity. 

-jf 

The  three  institutions  that  most  powerfully  influence  the 
child  are  the  home,  the  school  and  the  church.  Not  any  one  of  them 
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is  sufficient  in  itself  for  the  great  tasK  of  directing  the  all- 
round development  of  a child.  There  must  be  cooperation.  The  home 
and  the  church  must  Join  hands  with  the  school  and  the.  school  must 
confirm  and  acknowledge  the  work  of  the  church  and  the  home. 

The  parent  is  the  central  agency  in  the  religious  education 
of  the  child  and  nothing  can  fully  compensate  the  child  for  the  lack 
of  parental  training.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  hope  of  America 
is  not  in  any  political  party  hut  in  the  education  and  training  of 
the  children  and  the  purifying  and  safeguarding  of  the  family.  "The 
greatest  responsibility  for  the  ultimate  moral  and  religious  charac- 
ter of  the  child  rests  not  with  the  Su&day  School  teacher  hut  with 
the  parents."  There  are  no  substitutes  who  can  adequately  perform 

a V 

the  duties  to  make  up  for  the  defects  of  the  home.  The  family  is  the 
oldest  institution  on  earth  and  there  are"ties  which  hind  together 
parent  and  offspring  which  cannot  be  disregarded  with  ^mpunity . " 

Any  parent  is  foolish,  says  Bishop  Hughes,  who  imagines  trlfet  one  hour 
a week  under  any  teacher  can  furnish  enough  spiritual  dynamic  to  run 
a child  all  week.  Parenthood  confers  certain  qualifications  for  train- 
ing  in  religion. 

The  maintenance  of  sincere  family  worship  is  of  first  import- 
ance. Tne  child  feels  the  spirit  of  reverence , man  if  ested  by  his  elders, 
long  before  he  is  capable  of  understanding  the  grounds  of  that  rever- 
ence. "Among  the  dimmest  memories  of  a child  should  be  of  a serene 
mother,  and  a father  whom  it  has  honored  instinctively,  not  by  precept; 
two  parents  who  dwelt  happily  under  one  roof."  This  is  a great 
heritage  for  any  child.  Example  far  outweighs  precept  in  the  matter 
of  cultivating  the  reverent  spirit.  Why  are  some  children  irreverent? 
Often  because  their  parents  are  irreverent-  because  they  neglect  the 
prayer  life.  Like  begets  like.  Like  parent,  like  child,  Children  are 
very  largely  what  parents  make  them  and  this  making  is  the  result  of 


the  unconscious  influence  of  their  own  life  and  example.  Trie  child 
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first  absorbs  the  atmosphere  of  the  home;  later  he  imitates  the 
actions  of  his  parents,  even  their  tones  and  gestures;  and  last  of 
all  does  he  receive  definite  instructions  in  religion.  When  this  in- 
struction is  given  it  will  count  for  little  if  the  lives  of  his  par- 
ents are  not  in  harmony  with  it. 

we  repeat  that  there  is  no  other  olessing  in  life  comparable 
to  a Christian  home.  The  greatest  legacy  you  can  leave  a child  is  the 
memory  of  a home  of  love  and  trust' and  concord,  where  religion  is  not 
form  but  spirit  and  life.  In  thisage  of  city  life  the  home  must  be 
made  the  most  attractive  spot  dn  earth.  We  must  live  with  our  children 
as  Froebel  said,  and  share  their  Joys  and  sorrov/s.  Parents  and  child- 
ren must  play  and  pray  together  and  oe  companions.  There  is  nothing 
inharmonious  between  the  spirit  of  play  and  the  spirit  of  religion. 
Both  are  necessary  in  the  life  of  the  cnild."A  boy’s  religion  without 
Play  would  be  lifeless  and  his  play  without  religion  would  be  char- 
achterless. ” The  evenings  are  very  impressionable  periods  in  the 
life  of  a child  and  should  be  well  improved.  After  supper  let  there 
be  an  hour  of  good  cheer  and  play  in  which  all  engage.  Then  let  there 
follow  a period  of  family  reading  and  crown  all  with  a hymn  of  praise 
and  a prayer  to  the  Heavenly  Father. 

Many  parents  feel  incapable  of  rightly  performing  tne  task 

of  instructing  their  children  in  religion.  It  is  true  that  many  are 
unable  fo’r  this  work  and  some  are  ignorant  of  their  ignorance.  The 
national  Congress  of  Mothers  was  formed  with  tne  definite  purpose  of 
guarding  the  childhood  of  the  nation,  fhere  is  no  one  who  needs  so 
much  help  to  the  full  discharge  of  their  duties  as  the  parents  of 
little  children.  Since  ma.$y  of  them  feel  the  need  of  help  it  is  clear- 
ly the  duty  of  the  church  to  provide  them  the  needed  instruction  and 
this  will  probably  be  the  next  new  and  large  work  to  be  undertaken 


by  the  church.  The  parents  are  the  real  teachers  after  all  and  this 
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"puts  trie  church  in  the  position  of  a norman  school  to  teach  the  teach- 
ers." The  biggest  thing  that  the  church  can  do  is  to  reach,  instruct, 
and  inspire  the  parents  at  home  to  fulfill  their  God-given  mission. 

we  feel  justly  proud  of  our  great  public  school  system.  It  has 
been  mailing  progress  through  the  years  and  it  endeavors  to  keep  pace 
with  the  new  discoveries  of  Child  Study.  Whether  it  succeeds  in  this 
endeavor  is  a question  in  trie  minds  of  some  thinking  people.  Many  of 
our  great  educators  feel  that  our  schools  are  quite  deficient  in  some 
vital  respects  and  it  is  true  that  in  the  realm  of  religious  educat- 
ion nothing  definite  is  attempted.  There  are  some  who  say  that  nothing 
definite  in  religious  instruction  can  or  should  be  attempted  in  our 
schools.  They  urge  that  in  this  free  and  cosmopoli tancountry , it 
would  be  unjust  and  inconsistent  with  our  boasted  promise  of  liberty 
and  religious  toleration  to  undertake  the  teaching  of  religion  in 
schools  which  are  maintained  by  the  taxes  of  Jews  and  Catholics  as 
well  as  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand  there  are  those  who,  granting 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  attempt  religious  instruction  in  the 
public  schools,  nevertheless  maintain  that  since  we  profess  to  be  a 
Christian  nation  we  will  be  remiss  in  our  duty  as  long  as  w^e  do  not 
teach  the  Christian  religion  in  our  schools.  'Trie  people  who  come  to 
out  country  should  expect  that  our  religion  will  be  given  first  recog- 
nition. 

Whatever  our  opinion  may  be  as  to  the  wisdom  of  giving  relig- 
ious instruction  in  our  schools,  we  all  agree  that  the  schools  are 
giving  only  a partial  education.  Tne  result  of  a recent  investigation 
is  that  "religious  sanction  for  moral  training  has  practically  dis- 
appeared from  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City."  Of  course  there 
could  be  no  demoninational  projection  of  religion  into  the  schools 
but  there  are  certain  cardinal  bases  that  are  common  to  Jew  a.na  Christ- 
ian, Catholic  & Protestant.  It  was  proposed  that  a system  of  visiting 
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teachers  he  established  and  intelligent ’ cooperation  oetween  parents 
and  teachers  he  encouraged.  G-ood  as  such  a method  would  seem  "there 
can  he  no  adequate  moral  instruction  without  a religious  basis,  and 
there  canbe  no  worth-while  religious  basis  unless  it  is  specifically 
set  forth."  We  would  not  forget  that  there  is  in  our  public  schools 
an  appreciable  moral  and  religious  influence  due  to  the  superior  Chris- 
tian charachter  of  the  majority  of  our  public  school  teachers.  Never- 
theless , the  fact  remains  that  many  of  our  schools  do  not  even  sanc- 
tion the  worK  of  the  church.  Silence  in  such  a matter  seems  to  mean 
disapproval.  The  teaching  a child  receives  at  church  seems  to  be  un- 
recognized at  school  and  he  is  unable  to  reconcile  the  ma.tter.  An  in- 
tellectual and  secular  education  is  not  sufficient,  home  had  more  in- 
telligence and  culture  when  she  fell  than  when  she  was  in  her  prime. 

It  is  said  that  after  Russia  had  tried  secular  education  for  awhile, 
her  prime  minister  said  to  the  czar , "We  are  raising  a race  of  demons.  .' 
Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  carries  with  it  no  guarantee  of  the  doing 
of  the  good  rather  than  of  the  evil.  To  maKe  men  and  women  moral  we 
must  educate  the  moral  nature  on  the  basis  of  revealed  religion.  You 
cannot  maKe  children  honest  by  teaching  them  the  multiplication  table. 
Tn.e  heart  and  the  conscience  must  be  trained  and  this  is  done  by  in- 
struction in  the  word  of  G-od.  But  the  study  of  the  Bible  is  crowded 
into  one  hour  of  the  week.  Now  such  an  arrangement  greatly  disturbs 
the  sense  of  proportion  in  a- chi  Id's  mind.  The  one  needfUl  .thing  is 
given  a place  altogether  inadequate  with  its  Importance  and  thus  a pro- 
per standard  of  value  is  not  given  to  the  child. 

8o$e  of  the  churches  are  trying  to  solve  the  problem  by  organ- 
izing Church  schools  in  some  of  the  cities.  The  Luthernans  and  Episco- 
palians have  done  this.  The  Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Paterson,  New 
Jersey  and  the  Presbyterians  in  Atlanta,  Georgia  are  both  good  examples 
of  successful  church  day  schools.  The  opposition  to  such  movements  was 
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strong  at  first,  cut  it  is  now  giving  place  to  praise  and  grateful 
appreciation.  However  such  a plan  can  scarcely  become  general  for 
public  sciiools  form  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  our  democracy* 

until  parents  feel  and  meet  their  responsibility,  and  until  the 
attitude  of  our  schools  toward  religion  and  the  church  changes,  the 
major  part  of  the  work  of  religious  education  is  left  to  the  church. 
She  stands  in  the  field  of  religious  education  without  a rival.  That 
That  organization  of  the  church  which  is  best  fitted  for  the  training 
of  the  child  is  the  Sunday  school,  and  it  is  this  institution  that 
we  shall  consider  in  its  relation  to  the  child  of  the  preadclescent 
period. 

Before  speahing  of  the  teacher  in  his  relation  to  the  child,  we 
will  study  the  child  in  the  preadclescent  period,  noting  the  physical, 
mental  and  emotional  characteristics,  and  their  relation  to  each 
ether.  This  period  corresponds  to  the  Junior  department  of  the  mod- 
ern Sunday  school,  and  includes  the  years  from  nine  to  thirteen. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  present  afce  is  that  the  best 
basis  for  spiritual  and  intellectual  growth  is  a sound  and  healthy 
body..  All  child  training  must  begin  with  the  element  of  the  physical. 

A healthy  mind  in  a healthy  body  is  the  goal  toward  which  ail  worthy 
parents  and  teachers  are  striving.  The  mind  and  the  body  are  inter- 
dependent, acting  more  or  less  in  unison,  though  each  is  governed  by 
its  own  laws.  Mental  health  is  often  an  index  to  bodily  health  and 
the  reverse  is  just  as  often  true.  Pure  air  and  nourishing  food  ef- 
fect thought,  while  distressing  states  of  the  mind  rob  the  body  of 
vitality  and  the  power  of  resistance  to  disease.  The  physical  is 
meant  to  be  the  helpmeet  of  the  spiritual  or  as  Browning  has  express- 
ed it:  “All  fc.ccd  things  are  ours,  nor  soul  helps  flesh  more,  new, 
than  flesh  helps  scul.“ 
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Tile  pre adolescent  period  is  a time  of  slow  growth,  Put  of  in- 
tense activity*.  Boys  and  girls  at  this  age  are  said  to  Have  a thous- 
and springs  with  which  to  wriggle,  Put  net  one  with  which  to  sit  still. 
The  Junior  must  have  something  hard  to  do,  something  that  involves  great 
physical  activity.  His  limbs  are  lengthening  and  the  rapidly  grown 
muscles  demand  exercise  to  give  them  strength  and  endurance.  The  Junior 
Pcy  takes  pride  in  developing  and  shewing  his  muscles,  and  he  especial- 
ly delights  in  excelling  other  Pcys  in  feats  of  strength.  Of  course  the 
appetite  must  meet  the  demands  of  this  increased  strength  and  vigor,  and 
therefore  Poys  and  girls  of  this  age  are  always  hungry. 

The  Peginning  of  this  period  is  usually  marked  Py  abounding  health. 
Health  is  almost  at  its  Pest,  activity  is  greater  and  mere  varied  than 
it  ever  was  Pefcre  or  ever  will  Pe  again,  and  there  is  peculiar  endur- 
ance, vitality  and  resistance  to  disease,  "(Hall,  Youth)".  Towards  the 
close  of  this  period  parents  sometimes  notice  sudden  and  intermittent 
losses  of  vitality  and  energy.  A child  in  this  condition  should  have 
plenty  of  out-door  life,  nourishing  feed  and  sufficient  sleep. 

At  aPcut  the  age  of  nine  the  Prain  has  attained  its  full  size. 

The  character  of  its  growth  then  changes  from  Pulk  to  that  of  organiza- 
tion, and  the  mental  powers  develop  rapidly  in  response.  The  construc- 
tive instinct  appears  at  this  period,  and  Pcys  and  girls  are  interested 
in  useful  playthings,  flay  is  preparing  the  child  for  his  future  work. 
The  girls  are  interested  in  the  making  of  dell  clothes  while  the  Poys 
use  their  tools  to  Puild  houses  and  wagons. 

Closely  related  to  this  physical  characteris tic  of  cons tructive- 
ness  is  the  mental  characteristic  of  imagination.  This  is  the  dell 
period  and  we  see  among  Pcth  Poys  and  girls  that  the  make-Pelieve 
tendency  is  strong.  A very  common  expression  with  chilren  of  this 
age  is- "Let's  pretend".  However  the  3ense  of  the  ridiculous  awakens 
at  aPout  the  age  of  ten,  and  the  child  is  aPle  to  distinguish  fact 
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and  fancy.  The  'bearing  of  the  imagination  on  the  religious  training 
of  children  is  a question  of  prime  importance.  If  this  faculty  is 
repressed  and  stunted,  it  may  spring  forth  later  in  dishonesty  and 
deception,  hut  if  it  is  carefully  guided  and  cultivated,  it  will 
"broaden  the  sympathies  and  assist  in  the  production  of  real  great- 
ness and  truth. 

The  most  general  mental  characteristic  of  this  period  is  receptiv- 
ity, and  it  is  this  which  constitutes  the  teacher'  s greatest  opportunity 
The  mind  of  the  Junior  is  hungry  for  Knowledge.  This  eager  desire  to 
Know  is  often  called  curiosity,  and  it  affords  a natural  gateway  for 
Instruction.  The  curiosity  of  the  Junior  extends  not  only  to  what  a 
thing  is,  hut  why  and  how,  and  so  he  tahes  clocKs  and  watches  apart 
in  order  to  learn  how  they  are  put  together.  What  appears  destructive 
is  rather  the  result  of  his  constructive  instinct.  This  same  impulse 
to  investigate  and  learn  for  himself  tends  to  mahe  him  an  extreme 
literalist.  Ch.iects  must  he  exactly  measure;;  statements  must  he 
accurately  and  precisely  expressed.  This  desire  for  certainty  and 
reality  can  readily  he  converted  into  strict  and  unswerving  honesty.. 

The  faculty  of  perception  is  becoming  more  acute.  The  Junior  is 
a close  observer  and  because  of  this  his  environment  should  he  as 
nearly  ideal  as  possible.  He  is  beginning  to  reason  of  things  hut  his 
thought  is  still  concrete  and  his  reasoning  is  very  elementary,  puzzle^ 
riddles  and  quessing  games  held  his  interest.  Independent  thought  and 
action  are  just  beginning.  His  attention  is  becoming  active  and  voluntary. 

Memory  is  now  one  of  the  most  active  and  dominant  mental  powers. 
Memory  for  action  is  strong  at  the  ages  of  nine  and  ten  years  and  in- 
crease. "This  is  nature's  golden  opportunity  for  treasuring  up  the  sun- 
shine of  literature  and  of  hod's  Word  where  it  may  glow  and  give  warmth 
throughout  life."  never  again  will  memory  he  as  strong  as  between  the 
years  of  eight  and  fourteen.  These  are  the  storehouse  years. 
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Reading  is  becoming  easier  new  and  lienee  more  enjoyable  and  we  find 
that  the  Junior  reads  much.  The  'Docks  he  reads  furnish  his  mind  with 
ideals  and  these  ideals  powerfully  inf  luence  his  life  for  .good  or  ill. 
Good  reading  should  he  provided  for  hoys  and  girls  of  this  period. 

Preempt  the  child1 s mind  with  a love  for  the  good,  the  "beautiful  and  the 
true  and  no  room  will  he  left  for  baser  material. 

The  emotional  characteristics  of  the  Junior  are  still  largely  sel- 
fish or  individual.  The  social  feelings  are  beginning  to  appear  in  the 
games  that  are  enjoyed.  Play  to  he  fully  enjoyed  must  new  he  cooperative. 
Even  team  work  in  its  first  stages  appears,  although  the  game  is  often 
played  for  self  tather  than  for  a side.  The  gang  spirit  is  present.  It 
is  the  age  of  chums  and  some  hoys  and  seme  girls  are  always  together. 

This  is  the  collecting  period  and  almost  anything  is  collected, 
buttons,  stamps,  coins  and  what-not.  This  is  really  a healthy  desire 
and  can  he  U3ed  as  a means  of  instruction.  The  desire  to  possess  things 
is  also  a legitimate  one,  and  is  instinctive  in  all  human  beings. 

The  beginnings  of  rivalry  in  play  and  school  work  are  seen  and 

here  again  is  an  instinct  which  needs  careful  guidance.  The  Junior  wants 
he 

fair  play  when  is  concerned,  The  teacher  and  parent  need  to  carry  this 
sense  of  justice  still  farther  and  extend  it  to  justice  for  ethers. 

In  preadolescence  we  find  the  sexes  repellent.  The  girls  think 
the  hoys  are  rough  and  rude  and  the  hoys  consider  the  girls  weak  and 
silly.  After  the  primary  department  hoys  and  girls  should  he  taught 
in  separate  classes.  Heretofore  they  were  unconscious  of  the  other’s 
presence  hut  not  so  now. 

We  will  use  the  term,  religious  education,  in  the  broad  and  gen- 
eral sense,  thus  recognizing  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  education. 

The  science  of  psychology  teaches  that  the  mind  is  unitary  and  acts  as 
a whole.  The  theory  that  was  based  on  the  division  of  the  mind  into 
separate  faculties  has  been  discarded.  The  whole  child  is  believed  to 
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be  present  in  the  act  of  remembering  or  feeling  or  reasoning.  Not  only 
is  tne  child  himself  a unit  but  education  is  itself  a unitary  process. 
The  aim  of  education  is  to  give  to  life  the  proper  organization  of  parts 
and  the  harmonization  of  ideals  and  purposes,  or  in  a word  to  give  it 
unity. 

Education  is  also  a ccntincus  process.  The  rnind  is  net  only  uni- 
tary but  also  abiding  and  this  makes  memory  and  judgment  possible. 

Life  holds  together,  each  stage  preparing  for  the  following  stage.  If 
a lower  stage  is  neglected,  the  higher  stage  will  be  imperfect.  We  can 
always  say  that  we  are  today  what  our  yesterdays  have  made  us.  If  ad- 
olescence determines  what  the  mature  man  or  woman  will  be,  just  as 
truly  aces  preadclescence  determine  adolescence,  some  reformers  think 
that  if  a change  for  a purer  moral  life  aces  not  occur  before  the  age 
of  twelve  it  is  not  likely  to  be  accomplished  afterwaru  except  at  great 
cost.  The  forces  and  qualities  chat  are  present  and  dominant  before  pu- 
berty are  likely  to  be  strengthened  by  the  change.  Hence  the  argument 
for  the  early  and  careful  religious  and  moral  training  of  children. 

“The  true  end  of  teaching  is  one  with  the  true  aim  of  life.”  Cur 
conception  of  education  will  depend  on  cur  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
life.  If  cur  chief  interest  in  life  is  the  acquisition  of  things  and 
knowledge,  then  we  will  think  of  education  in  narrow  utilitarian  terms. 
Ch  the  other  hand  if  we  think  of  life  in  ethical  terms  we  will  think  of 
education  in  ethical  terms,  professer  Cce  lias  defined  education  as  the 
effort  to  assist  human  beings  toward  complete  self-realization  in  and 
through  fellowship  with  both  their  fellows  and  God.  He  declares  the  aim 
of  education  to  be  three-fold,  the  development  of  the  religious  nature 
of  the  child,  the  transmission  of  the  religious  heritage  of  the  race, 
and  the  adjustment  of  the  race  to  its  divine  environment.  Religious  ed- 
ucation is  simply  education  which  takes  account  of  the  “whole  child, 

the  whole  education,  ana  the  whole  &cal  or  destiny  of  man.  unf ertunately, 
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education  in  religion  has  come  to  he  regarded  as  a kind  of  special  or 
professional  training,  like  law  or  medicine,  as  something  v/hich  con- 
cerns only  a few.  But  religion  is  not  a department  of  life..  It  is  life 
or  neither  is  anything.  It  is  not  for  special  persons  or  planes  or 
times,  for  nuns  and  preachers,  for  churches  and  convents,  for  Sundays 
and  Hclydays.  Religion  is  for  all  persons,  all  places  and  ail  times. 

It  includes  all  the  relationships  of  life. 

Education  in  the  narrow  sense  is  the  voluntary  effort  of  one 
generation  to  help  the  next  or  coming  generation,  hut  in  a hroad  sense, 
education  includes  everything  that  enters  into  the  process  of  shaping 
the  character  of  the  child,  and  finally  of  mankind  in  general.  Man  and 
nature  are  educators,  hut  they  are  both  subordinate  and  dependent  upon 
God,  who  is  the  supreme  educator  of  the  race.  God  has  given  man  a relig- 
ious nature.  The  impulse  to  worship  is  universal,  i.o  tribe  has  ever  been 
found  so  wild  and  3avage  that  seme  spank  of  the?  divine  nature  could  be 
discovered.  What  is  true  of  the  race  is  true  of  the  individuals  compos- 
ing the  race.  Tlie  soul  wa  made  for  God  and  is  truly  restless  till  it 
finds  its  rest  in  Him.  The  seed  of  religion  having  been  planted  in  the 
heart  of  the  child  by  the  hand  of  God,  it  becomes  the  privilege  of  par- 
ents and  teachers  to  water  it  and  nurture  it  under  the  direction  of  the 
Heavenly  Husbandman.  The  very  inspiration  to  educate  is  from  above.  The 
calling  to  teach  and  train  young  life  is  an  heavenly  calling-  a divine 
vocation.  Again  we  learn  that  nature  begins  the  work  of  education.  All 
the  movements  and  early  instincts  of  the  child  are  a means  of  self- 
realization.  But  here  as  with  man  as  educator,  God  is  the  ultimate 
source  of  education.  Nature  is  but  the  expression  of  God. 

The  possession  of  a religious  nature  on  the  part  of  the  child  is 
the  necessary  presupposition  of  religious  education.  The  child  is  es- 
pecially religious.  Heaven  is  said  tc  lie  about  us  in  cur  infancy  and 
verily  childhood  is  holy  ground.  The  great  divine  teacher  taught  the 
nearness  of  the  child  tc  God.  Jesus  was  interested  in  childhood  for  the 
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child' s own  sake  as  a factor  in  the  kingdom.  He  declared  that  "tlieirs 
was  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  and  taking  them  in  his  arms  he  "blessed  them, 
in  the  sense  that  he  spoke  well  of  them  or  approved  them.  "Normal  child 
development  then  takes  place  entirely  within  the  kingdom  of  grace." 

We  are  not  called  to  ingraft  a new  thing  into  the  child  life  hut  only 
to  train  and  develop  a native  power  or  tendency.  The  young  child  is 
neither  good  nor  had.  He  aoes  not  yet  possess  character  hut  is  only  a 
candidate  for  the  same.  Character  is  the  result  of  the  confirmed  hahit 
of  moral  choice  and  the  child  has  net  yet  attained  to  this.  He  is  now 
forming  his  habits  and  making  his  choices  and  these  will  make  his  char- 
acter. 

Children  are  not  little  men  and  women.  Physically  and  mentally, 
they  differ  from  adults,  in  their  ways  heside  the  ohvicus  ones  of  size 
and  knowledge.  The  physiologist  tells  us  that  it  would  he  hard  to  find 
many  important  points  heyend  the  most  fundamental  laws  in  which  the  in- 
fant and  adult  exactly  resemble  each  ether  (Gppenheim).  In  bodily  pro- 
portions, in  actual  composition  of  bones,  muscles,  blood  and  nerves,  in 
size  and  development  of  the  organs,  the  differences  are  wide.  The 
mental  differences  are  even  greater.  The  child  dees  little  reasoning 
but  acts  largely  from  suggestion.  His  feelings  are  short-lived  but  in- 
tense. Differing  as  he  dce3  in  mind  and  body,  it  is  but  natural  that 
his  religious  manifestations  would  be  different  from  those  of  an  adult. 
Tne  child  passes  through  a number  of  stages  of  development  and  new 
methods  of  training  are  demanded  in  each  stage.  He  lives  in  a world  of 
his  own  and  though  he  may  be  truly  religious  he  will  be  so  in  his  own 
way. 

The  idea  of  God  develops  along  with  tne  growth  and  development  of 
the  child.  We  have  said  that  tne  child  possesses  a positive  religious 
nature  and  gees  forth  spontaneously  in  search  of  God.  To  satisfy  this 

spiritual  hunger,  Goa  gives  himself  in  Christ  its  food,  its  life. 
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Complete  self-realization,  which  in  cur  definition  i3  the  aim  of  educa- 
tion, is  impossible  without  God.  He  gives  life  its  meaning.  But  the 
child's  Knowledge  of  Him  is  a Matter  of  growth  and  development  as 
well  a3  of  instruction. 

The  child  of  the  preadolescent  period  is  interested  in  the  pre- 
sent. Even  God  must  be  settled  in  terms  of  the  Known.  The  Junior  wor- 
ships spontaneously  and  the  object  of  his  worship  is  usually  some 
here  who  can  do  what  he  longs  to  do.  He  worships  the  man  of  power  and 
ability  and  just  here  the  teacher  has  a golden  opportunity  to  lead  him 
to  worship  the  Gcd-man,  the  only  man  who  could  say, “All  power  is  given 
unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth. « Christ  should  be  made  sc  real  to  beys 
and  girls  that  he  will  forever  be  their  hero.  Let  them  see  in  us  the 
manliness  and  womanliness  of  Christianity  and  the  strength  and  courage 
that  is  required  of  these  who  follow  the  Christ,  the  King.  God  will 
probably  not  be  understood  in  a spiritual  sense  until  adolescence  is 
reached,  yet  he  should  be  taught  to  feel  that  God  is  wcrKing  in  his 
heart  and  that  the  silent  voice  which  approves  or  disapproves  his  ac- 
tion is  the  voice  of  God  in  his  heart.  It  is  easy  for  the  child  to  have 
faith  and  the  beautiful  story  of  Christ  wins  his  love  and  devotion  at 
once.  Indeed  his  faith  is  sometimes  sc  strong  and  extreme  that  it  needs 
careful  guidance,  this  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  a child's  faith  is 
seen  in  the  genuineness  and  naturalness  of  his  prayers.  Prayer  to  God 
is  the  starting  point  of  a spiritual  religion  and  the  habit  of  prayer 

sho. d be  early  formed.  The  Junior  who  has  formed  the  habit  of  prayer 

and  has  heard  the  voice  of  God  in  his  heart,  is  rarely  turned  aside 
from  this  attitude,  even  though  for  a time  he  may  be  disturbed  by  the 
normal  questionings  of  advancing  years. 

We  have  said  that  the  young  child  should  be  taught  to  consider 
himself  a member  of  the  Kingdom.  However  there  comes  a time  in  the  life 

of  the  child  when  he  is  called  upon  to  maKe  a definite  and  personal 
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choice  of  Christ.  All  higher  aspirations  of  the  child  should  he  encour- 
aged. Professions  should  never  he  urged  or  forced  during  this  early 
period  and  neither  should  they  he  denied.  Often  there  comes  to  the 
Junior  a desire  to  confess  Christ  and  this  3hculd  he  done  in  a very  de- 
liberate and  definite  way.  "When  a child  is  daily  loving,  trusting  and 
obeying  earthly  parents,  it  is  very  easy  for  him  to  learn  to  love,  trust 
and  obey  the  Heavenly  Father  and  that  is  the  very  essence  of  of  being 
a Christian."  The  child  who  refuses  to  love  and  obey  God  has  forfeited 
his  place  in  the  Kingdom  and  must  enter  again  by  the  accr  of  repentance. 
Conversion  is  necessary  in  any  complete  theory  of  religion. 

During  the  period  of  childhood  the  forms  of  religion  can  be  read- 
ily imparted.  The  religion  of  childhood  is  largely  activity;  which  is 
now  recognized  as  the  primary  principle  in  education.  Life  moves  from 
action  to  thought.  The  child  does  first  and  believes  afterward  and  this 
is  just  what  Jesus  meant  when  he  said  "If  any  man  will  do  my  will,  he 
shall  Know  .of  the  doctrine."  Cur  definition  says  that  education  is  to 
assist  immature  beings’  not  to  do  it  all  for  them.  The  child  plays  a 
large  part  in  his  own  development.  Miria  Mcntesscri  says  that  the  first 
tasK  of  the  educator  is  to  stimulate  life,  leaving  it  then  free  to  de- 
velop and  unfold.  We  are  to  "help  the  3cul  which  is  coming  into  the 
fullness  of  life  and  which  shall  live  from  its  own  forces."  There  is 
danger  of  doing  too  much  for  the  child  and  not  permitting  him  to  freely 
act  and  thereby  grow  and  develop.  Children  ntve  to  be  doing  things  and 
they  must  be  given  something  to  do  in  the  church  and  Sunday  school.  The 
child  enjoys  ritual  and  he  especially  delights  to  taxe  part  in  the  forms 
of  religion.  He  should  be  taught  to  do  this  in  a reverent  and  thoughtful 
mood,  after  the  forms  of  worship  nave  been  carefully  explained  in  the 
form  of  a story  if  possible. 

Training  in  religion  has  been  too  largely  repression.  How  children 
live  in  a region  of  repression  and  constant  repression  is  not  agreeable 
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to  them.  The  prime  object  of  Christ* s gospel  is  not  to  Keep  people  from 
doing  tilings  Put  is  ratner  to  set  them  to  doing  things.  Cur  religion  of 
children  should  find  expression  in  fair  play,  in  better  school,  in 
greater  thoughtfulness  in  the  home,  in  deeds  of  Kindness,  in  courtesy, 
in  practical  goodness  and  helpfulness  everywhere. 

Religious  education  aims  to  stimulate  in  the  right  thoughts, 
right  feelings  and  right  actions.  It  has  to  do  with  the  intellect,  the 
emotions  and  the  will.  A system  of  education  that  neglects  any  one  of 
these  is  incomplete.  Teaching  should  appeal  first  of  ail  to  the  think- 
ing powers.  Reasoning  in  the  Junior  is  very  elementary  and  yet  it  is 
not  too  scon  to  correct  in  judgment  and  to  lead  to  the  formation  of 
right  habits  of  thinking.  Children,  like  seme  adults,  are  very  apt  to 
generalize  from  a single  experience  or,  as  we  3ay,  jump  at  conclusions. 
The  teacher  should  guard  against  such  sweeping  statements  and  correct 
them  wherever  they  are  found.  The  child  should  be  taught  to  think  before 
he  3peaks,  to  lock  well  on  both  sides  of  a subject  and  to  be  fair  in  his 
judging.  The  experiences  of  children  are  limited  and  their  hungry  minds 
are  calling  for  more  knowledge  and  information.  It  is  necessary  to  add 
to  their  stock  of  knowledge  but  it  is  net  necessary  to  be  always  talking. 
The  teacher  should  stimulate  the  pupils  to  think  for  themselves.  This 
is  best  done  by  the  use  of  skillful  questions  which  suggest  conp arisen 
with  some  familiar  object  or  experience. 

Important  as  thought  culture  is,  the  work  of  moral  and  religious 
education  is  more  than  all  else,  the  culture  of  the  emotional  life,  the 
formation  of  right  feelings,  cut  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life, 
not  out  of  the  understanding,  keeling  rather  than  knowledge  determines 
action.  There  is  something  intensely  personal  about  an  emotional  exper- 
ience. It  reveals  the  inner  seif.  Reelings  are  powerful  and  dominate 
both  the  will  and  the  intellect.  A teacher  lias  no  more  important  work 
than  to  teach  a child  to  love  and  hate,  to  fear  and  to  feel  aspirations 
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ana  obligations  as  lie  sliculd.  Well-balanced  feelings  are  the  only  safe 
quide  and  the  -child  must  learn  early  to  control  and  regulate  his  feel- 
ings. Some  educators  have  said  that  the  emotional  nature  is  not  capa- 
ble of  education  but  this  is  clearly  an  error.  Heal  habits  of  feelings 
are  formed  and  some  people  are  habitually  irascible,  or  generous  or 
sympathetic,  or  timorous,  or  conceited.  How  those  feelings  which  we 
desire  to  make  a permanent  equipment  of  the  child  should  be  made  to 
occur  again  by  continually  stimulating  them  during  the  period  of  dev- 
elopment. We  cannot  be  sure  of  the  nature  of  the  feeling  that  prompts 
an  act.  The  motive  may  be  other  than  the  one  it  seems  to  be.  The  most 
we  can  do  is  to  create  the  circumstances  under  which  the  feeling  nor- 
mally  appears. and  then  let  nature  do  the  rest.  Emotions  are  contag- 
ious and  it  is  strongly  desirable  that  teachers  manifest  these  feelings 
which  they  desire  in  their  pupils. 

Ho  feeling  should  be  stirred  without  leading  to  action.  Indeed  the 
feeling  itself  is  not  complete  until  it  finds  its  expression.  If  opport- 
unity for  action  is  net  given  weak  sentimentality  or  feeling. for  feel- 
ing's sake  results.  This  leads  us  to  the  subject  of  the  will.  In  church 
and  Sunday  School  instruction  is  poured  in  upon  the  child,  but  whether 
he  act3  upon  it  or  net  is  commonly  left  to  chance.  The  development  of 
the  will  has  been  neglected.  The  child  must  learn  that  he  has  a will  and 
that  the  will  has  a real  field,  with  limitations  sssuredly.  The  will  is 
subject  to  growth  and  development  just  as  the  intellect  and  the  emotions 
are.  it  must  be  trained  to  rule  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  in  the  sel- 
ection of  right  thoughts.  Nor  is  the  realm  of  the  spirit  able  to  advance 
without  the  help  of  the  will.  Teaching  that  reaches  only  the  intellect 
or  the  emotions  is  defective.  The  will  also  must  be  included  in  the  ap- 
peal. The  teacher  should  acquaint  herself  with  the "volitional  attain- 
ments. « of  her  pupils  and  then  give  them  tasks  to  do  in  proportion  to 

their  ability.  A very  important  pact  to  remember  in  the  development  of 
the  will  of  a child  is  this:  Whenever  a great  need  is  presented  some- 
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thing  should  he  done  at  once  to  help  meet  that  need.  Here  as  elsewhere 
the  teacher  must  lead  the  way. 

We  will  now  consider  the  Junior  Department  of  the  ^oaern  Sunday 
School.  This  department  should  have  a separate  room  if  at  all  possible. 
The  Junior  is  unique  and  has  needs  that  are  peculiar  to  himself.  These 
needs  cannot  he  properly  regarded  unless  he  is  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  school.  The  room  should  he  light  and  cheery  and  as  attractive 
and  homelike  as  it  can  he  made.  It  should  contain  an  organ  or  piano,  a 
table,  blackboard,  maps,  charts  and  comfortable  chairs.  On  the  walls 
should  be  found  pictures  that  appeal  to  girls  and  boys  of  this  period. 
These  pictures  can  be  changed  for  the  various  seasons  of  the  year  or 
for  special  occasions.  A flag  should  often  be  seen,  in  order  that  the 
love  for  country  may  become  associated  with  the  love  for  God. 

The  superintendent  is  the  head  of  the  department  and  authority 
proceeds  from  her.  The  boy  and  girl  of  this  age  have  a genuine  respect 
for  law  and  will  recognize  authority  if  justly  administered  by  one  who 
has  a right  to  do  sc.  Authority  implies  obedience  and  the  aim  of  the 
superintendent  to  make  this  department  self-governing,  witling  and 
glad  obedience  should  be  the  aim  of  the  religious  educator  for  perma- 
nent goodness  is  the  result  of  an  inner  choice. 

I t is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  plan  and  execute  the  program 
for  the  opening  and  closing  exercises.  The  need  of  the  child  is  the 
law  of  the  school  and  every  detail  of  the  program  should  be  planned 
with  the  child  in  mind.  The  pupils  come  in  to  school  from  the  street 
and  they  are  seldom  in  a frame  of  mind  that  is  favorable  to  the  recep- 
tion of  religious  truth.  Before  the  teacher  takes  up  the  mere  serious 
part  of  her  work  and  atmosphere  of  reverence  and  worship  must  be  pro- 
duced. This  can  be  done  in  the  opening  service  of  the  department.  For 
many  beys  aid.  girls  this  is  the  one  religicus  hour  of  the  weeOfc  and  there- 

i ore  it  should  be  iU^I  ci  oeauty  and  reverent  feelings.  Handel's  Largo 
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or  some  other  great  composition  might  he  rendered  while  the  children  sit 
in  reverent  attention.  The  music  forms  an  important  part  of  the  service 
and  if  it  is  of  a high  order,  a taste  for  the  lest  will  readily  he  ac- 
quired. Some  of  cur  great  church  hymns  might  he  used  from  time  to  time 
until  they  form  a part  of  the  child's  own  life.  Then  there  is  the  respon- 
sive reading  of  some  beautiful  and  choice  Scripture  selection.  This 
al30  might  be  repeated  until  it  is  stored  away  in  the  child's  mind. 

Every  part  of  the  service  should  be  entered  into  heartily  by  the  children. 
The  Bible  reading  should  be  done  with, real  zest  and  interest.  A very  im- 
portant feature  of  the  service  and  one  that  is  usually  a failure  in  Sun- 
day Schools  is  the  prayer.  Per  this  as  for  every  detail  of  the  program 
preparation  should  be  made,  uuring  the  we eh  note  should  be  made  of 
matters  of  local  interest  or  of  public  concern,  incidents  from  the  mis- 
sion fields  or  any  ether  interest  or  need  that  would  be  a proper  sub- 
ject for  prayer.  One  of  these  can  be  selected  and  explained  by  the  sup- 
erintendent. Then  she  will  request  that  all  pray  silently  for  this  mat- 
ter while  she  leads  in  a short,  earnest  prayer,  using  words  that  will 
express  the  very  desires  of  the  girls  and  boys. 

This  is  the  memory  period  and  a great  many  beautiful  passages 
should  now  be  made  a permanent  possession  d?f  jjhe  child.  Many  of  the 
psalms,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Beatitudes,  these  are  seme  of  the 
selections  that  are  worth  remembering.  Memory  work  should  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  work  of  this  department.  The  superintendent  can  as- 
sist in  this  matter  by  the  use  of  well-planned  drills. 

A certain  amount  of  business  is  necessary  in  any  organization.  Pc 
item  of  business  should  have  a place  in  the  Sunday  School  session  that 
doe3  not  in  seme  way  contribute  to  the  good  of  the  pupils,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a record  of  the  attendance  in  order  that  the  teacher  may 
icon  up  the  absent  members.  The  amount  of  the  offering  should  also  be 
recorded  as  it  will  help  the  children  to  form  the  habit  of  giving  regu- 
larly and  systematically  for  the  work  of  the  church.  Papers  should. 
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always  "be  sidtributed  at  the  close  of  the  hour  as  the  pupils  pass  cut. 
This  will  prevent  any  temptation  to  loch  at  them  during  the  lesson  hour. 

The  exercises  of  the  aepartment  should  he  concluded  in  the  same 
reverent  spirit  in  which  they  were  begun.  A closing  hymn  and  silent 
prayer  and  benediction  will  help  the  children  to  get  their  wraps  on 
quietly  and  to  pass  cut  in  a thoughtful  mood. 

The  Junior  department  should  he  divided  into  classes  of  six  and 
seven  pupils.  Small  classes  are  much  to  he  desired  as  the  teacher  can 
do  more  intensive  work.  She  can  Know  her  pupils,  their  home  environment, 
their  limitations  and  their  natural  interests.  Such  close  personal  work 
would  he  impossible  in  a large  class.  Beys  and  girls  will  he  in  separate 
classes  and  division  will  al3c  he  made  according  to  age  and  ability 
whenever  possible.  Class-rooms  are  very  desirable  hut  where  conditions 
will  not  permit,  a curtain  will  he  far  better  than  nothing. 

The  lesson  period  should  net  he  too  long.  Twenty  minutes  is  pro- 
bably .ong  enough  for  Juniors.  Two  lesson  periods  of  fifteen  minutes 
each  have  been  suggested.  The  first  period  would  he  devoted  to  the  giv- 
ing of  information  that  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  lesson 
story.  Here  would  come  the  study  of  geography  which  at  this  period  reach- 
ea  its  maximum  of  interest.  Hie  making  of  maps  will  provide  something 
for  restless  hands  to  do.  A drill  in  finding  references  will  3erve  the 
same  end  and  at  the  same  time,  it  will  give  the  children  f amiliarity 
with  the  bcck3  of  the  Bible.  Having  devoted  the  firsr  period  to  mere 
technical  matters,  the  second  period  would  he  left  for  the  lesson  proper. 
Where  two  periods  are  impracticable,  the  superintendent  can  give  some 
of  this  information  in  the  opening  service. 

The  Sunday  School  library  in  most  churches  is  no  longer  extant.  But 
hoys  and  girls  are  still  reading  and  their  lives  are  being  influenced 
by  what  they  read.  It  is  highly  advisable  that  the  teacher  take  a pert 
of  the  lessen  period. to  discuss  hocks  with  the  class,  seme  direction 
should  he  given  to  the  reading  interests  cf  this  period.  Reading  lists 
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might  be  made  and  in  seme  places  reading  circles  sliculd  be  started.  If 
a good  public  library  is  not  accessible,  the  Sunday  School  should  pro- 
vide an  up-to-date  selection  of  bock3,  suitable  for  all  ages,  especially 
for  the  children  and  young  people  . 

The  first  lesson  which  the  child  learns  when  he  gce3  to  Sunday  school 
is  the  teacher.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  her  that  she  possess  and 
express  those  virtues  which  she  desires  to  see  in  her  pupils.  Cne  of  the 
first  things  that  we  look  for  in  a teacher  is  the  quality  of  f ai thf ulness  . 
This  includes  a great  deal  more  than  we  shall  say  but  we  are  sure  that 
it  includes  regularity  in  attendance.  The  teacher  who  is  worthy  the  name 
will  be  absent  only  when  it  is  absolutely  unavoidable  and  then  will  pro- 
vide a substitute.  Net  only  will  she  be  regular  in  attendance  but  she 
will  also  possess  the  grace  of  punctuality.  She  will  come  early  in  order 
that  she  may  get  all  little  details  in  readiness.  She  will  also  be  in 
her  place  early  to  greet  her  pupils  as  they  come  in  and  to  prevent  dis- 
order from  getting  a start.  The  teacher  who  comes  late  puts  herself  at 
a disadvantage  by  making  discipline  difficult. 

The  teacher  of  children  should  strive  to  be  attractive  in  her  per- 
son. Her  dress  should  he  neat  and  not  too  somber;  but  even  mere  import- 
ant than  neatness  and  attractiveness  of  dress  is  the  possession  of  a 
bright  and  sunny  disposition.  Her  life  should  radiate  warmth  and  good 
cheer.  Children  are  at  their  best  in  an  atmosphere  of  lave  and  happiness. 
We  have  said  that  emotions  are  very  contagious  and  it  is  true  that  a 
nervous  and  irritable  teacher  is  quite  likely  to  have  nervous  and  irri- 
table pupils.  Likewise  a happy  teacher  finds  her  feelings  reflected 
in  the  beys  or  girls  she  teaches,  somehow  children  are  very  apt  in  de- 
tecting affected  manners  or  insincerity  of  any  kind.  Therefore  we  ob- 
serve that  genuineness  is  very  necessary  in  a teacher.  Her  cheerful- 
ness must  be  net  only  of  the  face- it  must  come  from  the  heart. 

Closely  related  to  the  quality  of  genuine  and  sincere  cheerful- 
ness is  that  of  sympathy.  Junior  beys  and  girls  need  so  much  sympathy 
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and.  they  often  get  so  little.  Tliey  are  seldom  understood  even  "by  their 
parents.  The  teacher  with  the  Kindly  sympathetic  spirit  will  n ct  for- 
get that  she  was  once  a child,  out  will  seeK  to  Know  her  class  as  indiv- 
iduals. This  Knowledge  will  easily  maKe  her  patient  with  their  ignorance 
and  occasional  irrespcnsiveness , which  is  often  the  result  of  some  physi- 
cal defect.  Realizing  that  they  are  immature  beings  and  Knowing  that 
some  qualities  develop  late,  she  will  not  expect  too  much  and  therefore 
she  will  not  he  disappointed. 

Careful  preparation  will  he  a marK  of  the  faithful  teacher.  She 
will  begin  the  study  of  her  lessen  early  in  the  weeK,  and  thereby  have 
the  benefit  of  cumulative  Knowledge.  The  every  day  experiences  of  the 
weeK  will  suggest  and  furnish  material  for  the  lessen.  She  will  taKe 
all  Knowledge  as  her  province.  History  and  literature  from  a splendid 
bacKgrcund  for  any  lessen  and  provide  illustrations  and  points  of  con- 
tact between  the  study  of  the  .Bible  and  the  so-called  secular  history. 
The  Bible  is  the  supreme  bccK  of  religion,  and  this  the  teacher  must 
Know  as  a whole.  Then  the  lessen  will  be  seen  in  its  proper  setting 
and  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  booK. 

But  the  teacher  must  feel  as  well  as  Know.  Knowledge  needs  the 
sparK  of  enthusiasm  to  give  it  life  and  warmth.  Unless  the  heart  glows, 
the  word 3 will  be  cold  and  empty.  Holy  love  and  pure  imagination  are 
very  helpful  in  producing  enthusiasm.  The  writers  of  the  Bible  wrote 
as  they  were  inspired;  and  we  must  feel,  if  we  would  interpret  the  BocK. 
We  cannot  read  parts  of  it  intelligently  if  we  do  not  use  cur  minds  to 
visualize  the  word  pictures  and  neither  can  we  understand  it  as  we  should 
unless  cur  hearts  are  aflame  with  love  to  God. 

The  teacher  should  have  the  gift  of  expression.  If  we  Knew  the 
truth  clearly  and  feel  it  as  v/e  should,  we  will  find  a way  to  express 
it.  We  can  maKe  clear  to  others  only  what  is  clear  to  ourselves.  We 
can  maKe  others  feel  only  what  we  feel.  However,  many  excellent  matters 
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are  spoiled  because  they  are  not  well  told.  The  verbal  expression  was 
not  good  or  the  language  could  not  he  understood  by  children,  simple 
words  are  always  the  best  in  teaching. 

A teacher's  preparation  that  is  only  of  the  head  is  Inadequate, 

There  is  a preparation  of  the  heart  that  is  essential  to  faithful  teach- 
ing. The  true  teacher  will  pray  over  her  lesson  and  for  her  class;- reli- 
gion will  be  her  supreme  quality.  Knowledge  is  not  the  aim  of  the  Sunday 
School,  it  is  character,  Christian  men  and  women  are  what  we  are  striv- 
ing to  produce.  No  one  is  qualified  to  teach  religion  unless  she  la  re- 
ligious, unless  she  is  daily  seeking  tobe  like  the  Great  Teacher  and  to 
live  in  His  presence. 

The  greatest  opportunity  for  the  teacher  of  Juniors  is  the  formation 
of  right  habits.  The  brain  of  the  Junior  has  reached  its  full  size,  but 
is  still  plastic.  Activity  is  also  easily  secured  at  this  period.  These 
two  facts  make  the  Junior  period  the  habit-forming  age  par  excellence. 

This  is  the  proper  time  to  learn  to  do  things  neatly  and  correctly.  The 
Sunday  school  teacher  can  do  something  even  in  an  hour  a week  to  Inculcate 
good  habits.  Truthfulness,  thoroughness,  reverence  for  God's  house,  court- 
esy, honesty,  obedience,  order,  unself  ishness— all  these  may  become  habit3 
under  the  careful  guidance  of  a loving  teacher,.  If  the  teacher  can  mingle 
with  her  pupils  during  the  week,  she  can  do  still  more  in  helping  them 
apply  the  truth  and  form  the  right  habits. 

Education  to  be  most  effective  must  be  in  line  with  natural  instincts 
These  instincts  or  spontaneous  interests  have  been  given  to  the  child  by 


nature  that  we  might  know  when  and  how  to  co-operate  in  the  nurture  of  the 

✓ 

child.  They  serve  to  reveal  the  state  of  the  child's  mind.  The  time  when 
a child’s  instinctive  Interest  in  a subject  is  strong,  is  now  recognized 
by  educators  and  psychologists  as  the  proper  time  for  presenting  that  sub- 
ject to  the  child. 
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According  to  this  principle,  the  lesson  material  for  this  depart- 
ment will  he  based  on  the  natural  interests  of  the  child.  The  Junior  is 
Interested  in  the  activities  and  achievements  of  adults.  His  historical 
sense  is  developing,  and  he  has  a new  interest  in  the  sequence  of  events 
- ®nd  in  customs  and  places.  These  facts  suggest  that  the  lesson  material 
should  he  largely  biography  and  history.  The  Old  Testament  furnishes 
splendid  examples  of  active  biographies,  of  stirring  events  of  history, 
stories  of  heroism  and  adventure,  the  very  things  that  boys  and  girls 
love.  The  Bible  3hould  be  the  teacher’s  source  hook  of  knov/iedge.  How- 
ever, she  need  not  confine  herself  to  it.  General  biography  and  history 
should  be  brought  in  at  times  to  show  that  God  i3  still  ruling  the  world 
and  calling  men  and  women  to  special  lilies  of  work.  Whatever  will  aid 
in  the  development  of  Christian  character  can  be  safely  used.  One  great 
source  of  material  that  has  too  long  been  neglected  i3  the  work  of  modern 
missions.  Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  or  more  Instructive  to  the 
Junior  that  stories  from  the  mission  fields.  The  lives  of  some  of  our 
missionaries  form  biographies  that  are  unsurpassed  in  interesting  and 
exciting  stories  of  narrow  escapes  and  of  marvellous  deeds  of  heroism.. 

We  now  cone  to  a consideration  of  the  methods  used  in  religious 
education.  The  old  method  was  one  in  which  the  Bible  was  the  center  of 
the  school,,  whereas  the  new  or  psychological  method  puts  the  child  in  the 
center.  The  purpose  of  the  modern  movement  i3  not  primarily  toteach  the 
Bible,  but  toteach  the  child  aoout  God,  using  those . portions  of  the  Bible 
suited  to  his  understanding,  together  with  anything  else  that  will  fulfill 
the  aim  of  giving  the  child  the  fullest  conception  of  his  relation  to  God. 
The  child  is  not  bent  to  the  teaching,  but  the  teaching  is  shaped  to  the 
child.  His  interest  is  the  starting  point  and  the  end.  His  need  is  the 
law  of  the  school. 

There  are  a number  of  methods  which  are  used  oy  teachers,  with 
children  the  stDry  method  is  very  successful,  in  a very  large  adult 
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class,  the  lesson  usually  takes  the  form  of  a lecture,  sometimes  the 
conversational  method  is  used,  or  the  more  formal  recitation  or  reports 
on  assigned  subjects.  That  method  is  the  most  desirable  which  combines 
the  best  elements  of  all  and  adapts  them  to  the  varying  conditions. 

To  get  an  analysis  of  the  teaching  process  we  go  to  Herbart,  the 
great  German  educator.  His  method  consists  of  five  3teps  which  are 
briefly  stated  as  preparation,  presentation,  association,  generaliza- 
tion and  practical  application.  We  use  his  division  and  fill  it  in  as 
we  3ee  best. 

The  first  step  is  the  preparation  of  the  pupil's  mind  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  new  truth.  "We  cannot  make  another  comprehend  our  knowl- 
edge until  we  first  comprehend  his  ignorance",  or  in  other  words, -we  must 
begin  where  we  find  the  child  and  take  nothing  foregranted.  A free  and 
open  discussion  in  which  the  children  express  themselves  will  do  much  to 
reveal  to  the  teacher  the  standing  of  her  class.  And  it  is  necessary  for 
her  to  know  the  "mental  furnishing"  of  her  class  and  this  will  be  differ- 
ent for  each  member  of  the  class.  The  use  of  questions  is  also  helpful 
in  drawing  out  the  pupils  and  in  discovering  their  limitations.  Before 
presenting  a new  thought  to  a child,  it  is  well  to  call  up  as  many  re- 
lated ideas  as  possible,  in  this  way  preparing  for  the  new  by  means  of 
the  old..  Be  Garmo  says::  "If  nothing  springs  forth  from  within  to  greet 
that  coming  from  wi thout , the  lesson  will  be  meaningless,  and  the  pupil 
unreceptive". 

The  second  step  is  the  presentation  of  the  new  truth.  An  interest 
has  already  been  awakened  in  it  and  so  the  teacher  now  brings  in  the 
"fresh  thought  or  knowledge  and  lays  it  by  the  side  of  that  which  is  al- 
ready possessed".  This  should  be  done  in  a simple  but  interesting  way. 
However  it  is  not  sufficient  to  merely  lay  the  new  beside  the  old.  It 
needs  to  be  related  and  connected  as  widely  as  possible  with  the  rest  of 
the  material  of  the  mind. 
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This  brings  us  to  our  third  step,  which  is  association  or  comparison. 
The  mind  wcrlcs  by  associations  and  we  Know  that  memory  depends  on  this 
law.  The  child,  having  received  the  new  thought,  interprets  it  by  means 
of  his  past  experience..  The  art  of  illustration  therefore  becomes  the 
secret  of  teaching.  There  can  be  no  real  teaching  without  its  U3e.  The 
teacher  who  watches  her  pupils  in  their  play  aid  who  knows  their  home 
life  and  their  peculiar  interests  can  make  a book  of  illustrations  that 
will  be  invaluable.  The  illustration  that  best  illustrates  or  illuminat- 
es a lesson  is  the  one  that  is  found  very  near  where  we  live.  There  are 
ether  means  of  illis trations  than  the  use  of  stories.  It  is  said  that 
fifty  percent  of  the  images  which  children  form,  are  made  out  of  mater- 
ials which  are  carried  to  the  mind  through  the  eye. . Therefore  we  must 
vary  our  approach  to  the  child's  mind,  net  forgetting  the  eye.  Pictures 
are  very  useful  in  illustrating  a lessen.  Per  centuries  the  great  art- 
ists have  been  using  the  Bible  as  their  source  of  inspiration  and  cop- 
ies of  their  masterpieces  can  be  secured  for  a trifle.  Views  of ' the 
Holy  Land  can  also  be  obtained  for  a small  amount.  The  teacher  who  has 
acquired  the  secret  of  illis trations  will  see  them  everywhere. 

There  is  danger  of  using  toe  many  illustrations  and  thereby  ec- 
lipse the  retain  truth.  When  used  correctly  and  in  moderation,  they  sere 
a number  of  useful  purposes.  In  addition  to  clarifying  the  thought 
they  serve  to  stimulate  the  imagination  and  aid  the  memory  in  recall- 
ing the  lesson.  They  serve  the  very  necessary  end  of  holding  the  attssr 
t ion  of  a class  and  it  often  happens  that  an  illustration  reaches  the 
conscience  of  the  pupil  when  exhortations  and  other  means  have  failed. 

The  pupil  is  now  ready  for  g eneralization  or  the  presenting  of 
some  central  truth.  Every  lesson  should  be  taught  with  a purpose  in 
view  and  after  the  first  three  steps  have  been  carefully  giv  en,  the 
purpose  ought  to  be  evident  to  the  class.  The  pupils  may  be  able  to 

set  forth  the  central  truth  for  themselves  ^nd  this  is  greatly  desired. 
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If  tliey  can  discover  it  themselves  they  will  be  more  likely  to  remember 
it.  Our  method  is  from  the  particular  to  the  general  and  if  the  parti- 
cular has  been  clearly  understood  the  conclusion  will  seem  to  come  natur- 
ally and  to  be  necessary. 

The  last  step  is  considered  the  most  important  of  all  and  the  pity 
is  that  most  teachers  never  reach  it.  I t is  the  practical  application 
of  the  lesson.  An  impression  which  simply  flows  in  -at  the  pupil's  eyes  or 
ears  and  in  no  way  modifies  his  active  life  is  wasted.  The  motor  conse- 
quences are  mat  clinch  it  and  make  it  permanently  usefu*..  The  impression 
will  be  mere  lasting  if  it  is  expressed.  Expression  serves  also  to  test 
tMe  work  of  the  teacher.  If  the  child  proves  by  her  expression  that  she 
has  failed  to  receive  the  correct  impression,  both  the  teacher  and  the 
pupil  may  be  helped.  Therefore  we  repeat  the  statement  that  there  should 
be  no  impression  without  expression.  Encourage  the  child  to  talk  for 
“Thoughts  disentangle  passing  o’er  the  lips."  Encourage  the  child  to 
act  for  deeds  are  better  than  creeds. 
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